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Using a systems approach to determine the relationship between modernization 
and education, data were analyzed from questionnaire responses returned by the 
chief administrators of 1,124 public high schools. The schools were a selected sample 
of the schools attended by the 28,000 pupils included in the October 1965, 
educational supplement of the Cu.'^rent Population Survey of the U.S. Census. The 
American public school was defined as (1) a purposive organization with an 
institutional role of preparing students for participation in the larger society and (2) 
an open social system displaying a high degree of interaction with its environment. 
Schools were distinguished by 12 sociocultural context categories defined by two 
regional, three metropolitan, and two social class categories. School specialization 
was measured by the proportion of full-time faculty members holding at least a 
masters degree. Output was measured by the number of students continuing 
education after high school. Findings supported the study’s primary hypothesis that 
the Input-output relationship of a school with its sociocultural context varies 
systematically from one context to another, leading to the general conclusion that the 
product of the American school depends greatly upon the particular values and 
ideology of its sociocultural context. (JK) 
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SOCIAL CONTEXT AJQ) THE SCHOOL: All OEGAirTIZATIONAL AiVALYSIS* 



Robert E. Harriott and Benjaniin J. Hodgkins 
Florida State University 



Historically, the study of the school as a social organization 
has been a neglected area of empirical research.^ Although many 
reasons exist for this oversight, of particular importance has been 
the tendency of past analysts of the school to utilize conceptual 
models derived from economic or social psychological assumptions.^ 
In such instances tlie results have been somex^hat disappointing from 
a sociological perspective, for the fundamentally social nature of 
the school as a formal organization has been overlooked. 

The present paper seeks to avoid this limitation by advancing 



and testing an explanatory model of the American public school as an 



open social system in a highly modern and heterogeneous society. 
However, since both the theory and data to be presented here have 
been dravm from a larger work,^ cur presentation must of necessity 
be highly compressed. After providing an overview of our theoreti- 
cal model, three specimen hypotheses generated by this framework 
are then tested using data from a large national sample of public 
senior high schools. Implications from this specimen test (and from 
our larger work) are dravm for both the sociological study of edu- 
cation and the reform of public education in contemporary America. 



*A paper presented at the 1968 Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, Boston, Massachusetts, August 29, 1968. 
The research reported herein was supported in part by the U. S. 
Office of Education through Grant Ho. OEG-2-6-0629 72-2095. Hot to 
be quoted without permission of the authors. 
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rriEORETICAL COiJSIDEBATIOi^S 

Formal Education, in Ilodem Societies 

The importance of education in modem societies is readily ac"“ 
knowledged in most literature dealing with social change and develop- 
ment. Educational variables are also frequently used in cross- 
cultural studies as indicators of the degree of development of a so- 
ciety.^ The effect of modem development upon the role of formal 
education, however, has for the most part been considered primarily 
in a speculative manner. Its existence has usually been assumed from 
the demonstrated fact that as societies becomes more modem, literacy 
rates and the educational level of the population rise. The "why" 
and "how" of this covariation too often remains unspecified. It is 
our view that the underlying feature of this relationship between 
modernization and education is the dependence of technological de 
velopmsnt upon the social institution of formal education: a depen- 

dence important not only in terms of the transmission of technical 
knowledge^ but also in terms of the development of an instrumental 
OT^ientation amenable to the implementation of that knor^ledge. 

In modem societies, the only systematic attempt to Instill this 
instrumental orientation occurs in formal education. Couched in terms 
of achievement based upon universal standards of performance, and 
affectively neutral evaluation in specific role contexts, mass formal 
education generally places the neophyte in a social milieu quite unlike 
his limited family experiences , but not unlike the social context in 
which he" will spend his adult life.'^ By ‘‘adjusting" to the school 
milieu over a period of years the student internalizes the instrumental 
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orientation to social relationships necessaxy for successful performance 

as an adult in a rapidly modernizing society.^ Thus, the institutional 

role of education can be viev/ed in terms of the social needs oa. modern 

industrialized society as they are reflected in the technical require- 

9 

ments and values associated with modern life. 

labile several bases undoubtedly exist for examining the dynamics 
of this process, the insights of Max Weber on education as a bureaucracy 
seem particularly relevant. Weber suggests that "a rational and bureau- 
cratic (modem) structure" of education best corresponds to the "ideal" 
means for imparting specialized training.^® Thus, as a society becomes 
more modern the formal education system tends to become increasingly 

rational and bureaucratic in nature. 

If one views formal education within a modern society in this man- 
ner (as being rationally constituted to fulfill an institutional role), 
it is relevant to ask how the inputs, structural characteristics, and out 
puts of formal education vary with the degree of modernization. To the 
extent that inputs and structural characteristics approach the bureau- 
cratic ideal the outputs of the educational system may be expected to 
approximate the needs of modern society, thereby resulting in an "effec- 
tive” ‘ formal educational system. With regard to inputs, for example, 
both the number and type of students in societies at early stages of 
modernization generally are not determined rationally in terms of modern 
social needs. The formal educational system of such societies tends, in 
Weber's terms, to emphasize a "pedagogy of cultivation" for the elite 
and not the specialized training and orientation necessary for modern 
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llany ex-colonial African states are exaciples of this pheno 
menon.^- In such cases the effectiveness of the fornal system is loo. 

Such a viev; of the relationship beftieen the decree of moderniza- 
tion and the effectiveness of education has aenerally been used to con 
oare societies, but it can also be applied 'jitliin a modem society. 
There is research, for example, ■;^hich suggests that the process of 
modernization varies sjithin .American society in a manner similar to 
the variations more frequently noted among societies. If this is 
indeed the case, it seems reasonable to expect similar variation in 
the effectiveness of the formal education system in terms of its de- 
velopment toward an ideally rational bureaucratic form. 

The School as ^ Social System 

We have chosen to consider the relationship of modernization 
and education utilizing a general systems approach which focuses on 
education at the organizational level. At this level, the institu- 
tional role of education roay be identified as the extrinsic geneo j^ 
typic function of the organization, the ’purpose of the organize- 
tlon vis a vis the larger society.’''^ For systems theory generally, 
and organizational analysis in particular, the concept of “purpose" 
is a complex, but highly relevant one. By purpose we do not imply 
an ultimate goal or end, nor do <je mean the conscious intent of the 
organization's membership. Rather, organizational purpose vis a vis 
the larger society refers to the state of organizational behavior 
consistent with its social institutional role. TIius, if we acknowl- 
edge the economic institution’s social role as primarxly that of 
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distributing goods and s€tvic£s> tli£ purposa of businass organi~ 
zations may be defined accordingly* -o also, if tne primary social 
purpose of the institution of education in nodern society is that 
of transmitting technical sicills and an appropriate orientation for 
their impleinentation in adult life, the school as a social organization 
can be viewed analytically as a purposive organization consistent X7itn 
that institutional role. 

A second characteristic of importance to our systems approach 
is the perception of the school as an open social system. As des- 
cribed by Buckley, iUlport,^^ and Von Bertalenf fry, an open system 
is a set of elements: 1) in mutual interaction, 2) characterized 
by an input and output in energy, 3) existing in a nomeostatic state 
wherein its input and output will not appreciably affect its j.orm, 

4) manifesting an increasing complexity over time, and 5) displaying 
a high degree of interaction ^-lith its environment. It is this final 
characteristic which is of particular importance in the discussion 
and analysis to follov; for x/e shall attempt to articulate the effects 
of interaction with the environment upon the structure and function- 
ing of educational organizations. 

Tiie Environment of American Public Schools 

To understand the dependence of the American public school, as 
a social organization, upon its environment it is helpful to consider 
sociocultural changes in American society attendant to the moderniza- 
tion process. These changes can best be viewed in terms of changes 
in ideology and values. Briefly, the most modern sectors of 
American society may be characterized ideally as manifesting a 
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universalis tic value orientation, uherein instrumental performance 
on the part of the individual is valued and status granted based 
upon achievement. There beliefs about the v/orth of individual per 
formance, in terms of abilities, effort and rewards are extolled in 
terms of their contribution to the larger society. In contrast, 
less modern sectors of American society tend to have traditional 
values and ideology, characterized as expressing a particularistic 
value orientation, in that individuals, objects, or situations are 
appraised in a unique and relative sense, rather than in terras of 
universal achievement. In these sectors ideology is focused upon 
the sacredness of past events and the desirability of traditional 

behavior. 

If the above assumptions hold, the criteria sensitizing tne 
organization to feedback from its environment will vary from one 
sociocultural context to another. Tlie effect of this upon the public 
school can be anticipated in somewhat the following manner. In the 
more modem sectors of American society, universal values and ideo- 
logy v/ill lead to an emphasis upon the larger sociocultural needs 
of society. Such an emphasis will be reflected in the concern for 
the school regarding its production and adaptation. Conversely, 
the more traditional sectors of society will be more attuned to parti- 
cularistic values and ideas associated with their local environments. 
In such settings school- community relations and the internal stabil- 
ity of the school will be of paramount concern in information feed- 
back. 
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Further insight into the effects of differing sociocultural 
contexts upon the school as an open system can be gained by consider- 
ing the different adaptation of schools uithin different sociocultur- 
al contexts, .’e uould expect schools in the more modem sectors of 
American society to have more complex structures consistent with a 
more highly specialized division of labor among their membership. 

In contrast, schools in more traditional areas would be less specia- 
lized, and would evidence a greater permeability from their local 
sociocultural environment. 

There are, of course, many additional x^'ays in which variability 
in the sociocultural context of schools could influence their organi- 
zational structure and functioning. Tlie preceding discussion is= 
illustrative rather than exhaustive, lie would now like to turn to 
a brief empirical test of selected aspects of our general reasoning. 

■.iSTHODOLOGICAL CONS IDEPJ^TIOHS 

Research Design 

During the past several years we have been conducting a study 
exploring the general thesis noted above that the more modern the 
sociocultural context in which American public schools are located 

21 

the more modern their structure, inputs, throughputs, and outputs. 

In this paper we wish to present some specimen results of that study 
dealing with three context variables, one input variable and one 
output variable and focusing on public senior high schools. The 
three hypotheses which we shall test are as follov/s; 
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I 1. The more modern the sociocultural context of American public 

I senior high schools the more specialized their inputs. 

2. The more modern the sociocultural context of American public 

senior high schools the more effective their outputs. 

3. The more modem the sociocultural context of American public 
senior high schools the stronger their input-output relationships. 

The three sociocultural contexts phich we shall consider are 
each major social dimensions wit^iin American society: 1) region, 

2) metropolitan area, and 3) school neighborhood, lilsewhere, ue 
have developed at length a discussion of hox; each dimension can be 

22 

subdivided into social settings of differing degrees of modernity. 

Here, for the sake of brevity we shall simply assert that a region 
composed of the S. Census divisions of LTe^'j England, •middle A-tlantic, 

East north Central, Pacific, and fountain can be characterized as being 
more modem than one composed of the ^-^st ;orth Central, vJest ooutu 
Central, East South Central, and South Atlantic. *:e shall further 
assert that the central cities of the Standard Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Areas (Si'ISAs) of the Bureau of the Census are more mr . m, than 
are the rxngs of SMSAs, which are more modem than non-^>.. settings. 
Finally, V 7 e shall assert that school neighborhoods bich are largely 
white collar in their adult compositions are more modern than those 

xjhich are predominantly blue collar or farm. 

Our measure of the specialization of organizational input for 
senior high schools focuses on the specialized training of the schools' 
faculties. It is measured by the proportion of full-time faculty 
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members who hold at least a master's decree. The measure of effective- 
ness of organizational output focuses on the production of students 
seeking further formal education consistent with the requirements of 
the larger society. It is represented by the proportion of previous 
tenth graders who, after the t^jelfth grade, go directly on to some 
form of further schooling. Guch a measure of output takes ^nto ac- 
count not only graduates vjho go on, but also adjusts for the former 

tenth , graders who have dropped out. 

A sample of three- and four-year public senior high schools was 

obtained from data collected by the U. S. Bureau of the Census during 

the 1965-66 school year as one phase of the Equality of bducational 

23 

Opportunity (EEO) survey of the U. S. Office of Education. To ac- 
complish one of the minor objectives of the SEO survey, the October, 

1965 educational supplement of the monthly Current Population Survey 
(CPS) of the Fiureau of the Census t^as expanded to learn the enroll- 
ment status of the 28,000 persons age 6-19 in the CPS national sample 

of households. 

In addition to learning the enrollment status of taese Individuals, 
the CPS also learned the identity of the elementary or secondary 
school then being attended by the enrollees and last attended by the 
nonenrollees. In this way the 10,500 public and private elementary 
and secondary schools most recently attended by these 23,000 persons 



were identifi^'d. 
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A precoded questionnaire uas then mailed to the chief administra- 
tive officer of each school. This questionnaire requested information 
about the school relevant to an exploration of educational opportunity 
(e.g., the type of control, the number of students in attendance, tiie 
percentage of students vTiio are llegro, the percentage who are Catholic, 
etc.). Completed questionnaires were returned by 7771 (73%) of the 
schools, of which 6333 were public, and 1212 Roman Catholic. The 
test of the current three hypotheses involves only 1124 public three- 
and four-year senior high schools, draxm from this sample. 

Test Specimen hypotheses 

To test Hypothesis One the mean proportion of teachers holding 
at least a master's degree has been computed within each of twelve 
sociocultural context categories defined jointly bv the Sro regional, 
three taetropolitanizational, and too social class categories noted 
earlier. As predicted by the hypothesis the largest proportion of 
such teachers (52.6 per cent) is found in the most modern context 
(that characterized as being 1) of high social class, 2) in the cen- 
tral city, 3) in the more modern region) and the smallest proportion 
(29.8 per cent) is found in the least modern sociocultural context 
(that characterized as being 1) of loi7 social class, 2) in non- 
metropolitan areas, 3) in the less modem region) (Table 1). In 

(Table 1 about here) 

addition, for all six possible social class context comparisons 
holding constant both region and metropolltanization, the high social 
class category has a larger percentage of teachers with at least a 
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aster's degree than does the lou social class category. For all 
four possible metropolitanizational context conparisons holding con- 
stant both region and.social class, the central city has a higher 
proportion of teachers «ith at least a master’s degree than does 
the ring, which in turn has a higher proportion than does the non- 
aetropolitan areas. Further, for all six possible regional compari- 
sons holding constant both netropolltanization and social class, 
the more modem region has a higher proportion of sues teachers 

does the less modem region (Table 1) . 

In order to summarize the independent main effects of each 

these three sociocultural context variables on the organizational 
input of schools, a least-squares regression analysis uas performed 
with dummy main effects and Interaction terms pivoted on the least 
modem sociocultural contexts (see Table 2 for all operational de- 
finitions) .2’ The results of this analysis are presented in Table 

(Table 2 about hare) 

3, and serve to clarify what was suggested in Table 1. Fach socio- 

(Table 3 about here) 

cultural context makes a significant independent contribution to the 
explanation of variation in organization input, while none of the 
interaction terms is significant (Table 3). Thus Hypothesis One 
receives clear support. 

To test Hypothesis too the mean proportion of former tenth-grade 
students going directly on to any form of further formal schooling 
has been computed within each of the welve sociocultural contexts. 
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Although the .ean of 62.1 per ceut for the »o»t of these con- 

texts is clearly greater than that of 47.1 per cent for the least 
modem, the results are not as systematic as in the case of organiza- 
tional input (Table 4). .levertheless . for all six possible social 

(Table 4 about here) 

class context comparisons holding constant both region and metropoli 
tanization, the high social class category has a larger percentage 
of students going on to further schooling than does the low social 
class category. For five of six regional comparisons holding constant 
both metropoli tanization and social class, the more modem region 
has a higher proportion of such students than does toe less mo_ern 
region, itouever, the pattern varies greatly across the four possible 
metropoli tanizational context comparisons holding constant both re- 
gion and social class. For the high social class schools of the less 
modem region the predicted relationship is observed, but for the 
1 <X 7 social class schools of tire same region Just the opposite occurs. 
For schools in both high and loti social class contexts of tne more 
modem region, the ring has> the highest proportion of students going 
on, followed by the central city, and then by non-metropolitan areas. 
Clearly with respect to the organizational outout of schools there is 
an interaction between metropolitanizational context and the other 
tx70 socioculturs-l contBXts ♦ 

In order to summarize the independent main and interactional 
effects of each of the three sociocultural contexts on the organiza- 
tional output of schools a least-squares regression analysis was 
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again perfoTiDsd* These resuXts* presented in Table 5, clarify what 

(Table 5 about here) 

was suggested in Table 4. .Although the independent main effects of 
regional and social class context are each significant, tne effects 
of the metropolitanizational context is primarily through its inter- 
action xjith the other two contexts (Table 5). Nevertheless, consider- 
able support for -Hypothesis T.jo is apparent. VJhat is also noteworthy 
is the rather strong interaction effect of the central city in com- 
bination x- 7 ith low social class suppressing 

effect of the urban ghetto upon educational attainment. 

In order to test Hypothesis Three the zero-order Pearsonian 
product moment correlation of the measures of organizational input 

and output was computed within each of four social class contexts 

28 

which have been assumed to vary in their degree of modernity. In 
this way we could examine the strength of the input— output relation- 
ship within several different sociocultural contesits. Table 6 presents 

(Table 6 about here) 

the results. In the lowest of the four social class contexts the 
input— output relationship is — .07,^7nile in those of increasingly higher 
social class context it is .17, .18, and .23, respectively. Since 
the results vary as predicted, and are unlikely to be the result of 
chance factors, support is claimed for Hypothesis Tliree. 

Summary 

Specimen hypotheses were proposed regarding the relationship of 
the sociocultural context of schools to organizational inputs, outputs. 
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and input-output relations. Specifically, it «as hypothesized that 
the more modem the sociocultural context in terms of region, metro- 
politanization, and social class; a) the more specialized the inputs, 
b) the more efficient the output, and c) the stronger the relation- 
ship between input and output. Results of an analysis of 1124 public 
three- and four-year senior high schools supported our input hypo- 
thesis. The output hypothesis v7as supported for region and social 
class contexts. However, it was not supported for metropolitahi- 
zation. Subsequent analysis revealed that while the region and social 
class context effects upon the school were direct, the effect of 
metropolitanization was primarily through its interaction with soc_al 
class. The hypothesis concerning the strength of the input-output 
relationship was tested using social class context only, and was 

supported. 

Discussion 

This paper has reported some specimen results of an analysis 
of the relationship between the school as a social organization and 
the sociocultural context in which it exists. The larger study of 
which this is a part provides many additional examples of the rela- 
tionship of the sociocultural context of schools to their organiza 
tional structure and functioning. Although the empirical portion 
of all of our analyses utilizes data collected for other purposes 
and possesses the usual shortcomings of such secondary analysis, we 
believe the results have implications for theoretical, methodologi- 
cal, and substantive concerns in the sociology of education. 
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On the theoretical level, we have, in the time allocated, endeavor- 
ed to set forth a model of the school in society that incorporates 
two major concepts not generally considered simultaneously by those 
interested in the sociological study of education. These are •’moderni- 
zation" and ’’open social system'. Ve feel that our efforts to inter- 
grate these t^70 concepts have been worthwhile for they have helped us 
to focus on some iTnportant dimensions of the environment of public 
schools in Aaierican society. l?e expect we have just begun to scrape 
the surface in this endeavor. An elaboration and extension of our 
consideration of the American public school as an open social system 
within sociocultural contexts of varying modernity can be carried 
out, and can shed additional ligiit on the structure and functioning 
of the American public school. 

With respect to methodology we believe that we have avoided two 
major limitations of past sociological research on the school as a 
formal organization i the tendency to overgeneralize from case studies 
of a few schools, and the use of students as the unit of analysis 
when the primary focus is on the school. By combining, within a 
large sample of schools, the span of survey research and the parsimony 
of multivariate regression statistics we have been able to examine 
systematically relationships between variables conceptualized, mea- 
sured, and analyzed at the level of the school itself . This approach 
also appears to warrant elaboration and extension. 

Although the general theoretical and methodological innovations 
of our endeavor seem to us important, perhaps the most crucial result 
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of our total effort is the support this research offers for the hypo- 
thesis that the sociocultural context has a systeinatic influence upon 
the school. By identifying an ii.iportant characteristic of a school s 
environment (the extent to V7hich that environment has been influenced 
by the modernization process) inputs, outputs and the input-output 
relationship have been shoxra to vary systematically from one socio- 
cultural context to another. Our total findings suggest that the 
issue of environmental effects on the school is not whether the social 
context influences the organization, but rather what aspects ^ of the 
sociocultural context have an influence upon the school and in what 

manner that influence is expressed. 

There are many substantive implications from our findings for both 

basic and applied concerns. For example, our total research effort 
suggests that the question of ’inequality of educational opportunity 
probably needs to be reconsidered with greater emphasis on the organi- 
zation-community relationship— past research has tended to focus pri- 
marily on the individual's potential for educational attainment, nor 
if the logic of our model holds, significant changes in Jie structure 
and functioning of the American public school are greatly dependent 
upon the sociocultural context in which the school exists. The pouring 
of extraordinary money, teacher talent, curricula, etc. into puol* 
schools in 'depressed areas*' undoubtedly has a useful short-run effect, 
but if our interpretations are correct, it will prove inadequate in 
the long-run without significant changes in the values and ideology 
of the sociocultural context in which the school exists as an open 



social system. 
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Perhaps even more important are implications related to the old 
arguement of the school* s role as an agent of change within the larger 
American society. This issue must be recast when the school is viewed 
as an open social system, for within such a framework there is a high 
degree of reciprocity betx^een school and environment. However, this 
]^0ciprocity is severely constrained by the ideology and values domi 
nant in the sociocultural context in which the school is controlled. 

We would argue that the community probably permits the school to be 
a change agent only to the extent that it wants to be so changed. 

The widely cited lack of success of the school as an agent of change 
in the urban ghetto speaks clearly to the school* s dependence as an 
organization upon sociocultural factors currently beycnd its control. 
If our reasoning and interpretations are valid the reform of public 
schools in the less modern areas of America through local initiative 
is likely to be a very slow and sporadic process. On the other hand, 
future efforts to reform public schools in the less modern sections 
of American society from a central (primarily federal) level will be 
greatly resisted and eventually evaded by the more traditional socio- 
cultural conter’it in which such schools are located. On the basis of 
reasoning and data in addition to that presented in this paper we 
suggest that the greatest change in the structure and functioning of 
the American public school in less modern areas will come from neither 
local, state nor federal initiative focused directly igpn ^ sd^s , 
but rather from external forces which can modify the sociocultural con 
text in which these schools exist. We suspect that unuil the local 
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environment which supports, maintains, and controls the American public 
school can be changed, little widespread change can be made in the 
structure of the school itself. 
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Table 1 



, Mean Per Cent of Senior High School Teacher-3 with at least 
a Master’s Degree by Sociocultural Context. 



Sociocultural Context 




Mean 
Per Cent 


Number 


Region 


Metropoii- 

tanization 


Social 

Class 


of 

Schools 




Central 


High 


52.6 


109 




City 


Low 


43.3 


98 


More 




High 


47.9 


233 


Modern 


Pving 


Low 


38. 1 


142 




Non- 


High 


37.4 


59 




Metro. 


Low 


32.4 


65 




Central 


High- 


44.7 


45 




City 


Low 


34.8 


32 


Less 




High 


40.9 


89 


Modern 


Ring 


Low 


33.6 


50 




Non- 


High 


34.9 


74 




Metro. 


Low 


29.8 


128 




Ail Contexts 




40. 6 


1124 
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Table 4. Mean Per Cent of Senior High School Tenth-Grade Entrants 
Going Directl/ on to any* Further Education by Sociocultural 
Context. 



Sociocultural Context 




Mean 
Per Cent 


Number 

of 

Schools 


Region 


Metropoli- 

tanization 


Social 

Class 
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High 


62. 1 


94 




City 
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More 
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135 






1 u 1 i 
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56 
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Non- 
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Low 
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Ail Contexts 
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Table 5. 



Eighth-order Unstandardized Regression 
the Relations h5.p ox Sociocultural Context 
Senior High School ix*rj.;rants 

on to c-ny Eurcher Ecucr-ticn. 



Coefficients for 
and Per Cent of 
Going Directly 



Sociocultural Context 



Variable 
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Coefficien 

(N=1009) 



Main Effects 
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